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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REVIEW. 

REPORTS of Cases, argued and adjudged, in the 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATFS, in Au- 
gust and December terms, 1801, and February 
term, 1803—volume I. By Wititr1am CRrancn, 
Assistant-Judge of the Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Washington city—Published by 
Conrad and Co, 


Since the removal of the national seat of govern- 
ment to the city of Washington, the sessions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have, of course, 
been held there. The importance and necessity of 
having accurate and authentic reports of their ad- 
judications has become greater and more urgent, by 
their removal, from a great and commercial city, to 
a situation, so remote from the seats of those trans- 
actions, which call for the decision of this highest 
judicial tribunal of the Union. The questions, which 
the nature of their jurisdiction principally presents 
for their investigation, are deeply interesting to the 
people of all these states, but peculiarly so to the 
maritime and commercial part of the community. 
A very small portion, not only of the people, but 
even of those, whose professional occupations re- 
quire a constant attendance upon the courts of jus- 
tice, can enjoy the opportunity of hearing, in person, 
those luminous discussions and deliberate determi- 
nations of the great national and constitutional ques- 
tions, which receive their ultimate settlement at 
this bar. It is, therefore, a fortunate circumstance, 
for the members of the Iegal profession, for the.na- 


tion itself, and, it may be added, for the future age, ' this volume. Among them, however, are several of 


jhat the task of reporting the cases, argued and ad- 
tudged in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has been"undertaken by a person, so well qualified 
for its execution, as the volume, now before us, has 
proved Mr. Cranchto be. This gentleman, being, 
himself, one of the judges of the Circuit Court, for 
the Territory of Columbia, and residing at the seat 
of government, naturally derives, from his situation, 
advantages, from the ease of access to the records, 
and from the attention to the proceedings of the su- 
perior court, enjoined upon his station, which scarce 
any other man could possess. The practice, adopt- 
ed by the court itself, since the appointment of the 
present chief justice, of giving, upon all questions 
difficulty and importance, a written ofuinion, has a 
further and happy tendency to stamp, with peculiar 
authenticity, the cases, reported in this volume. 

It contains the cases, adjudged in August and 
December terms, 1801. and in February term, 
1805; that is to say, the decisions of the court, from 
the time of their removal, to the present seat of go- 
vernment, until, but not including, the last February 
session. A continuance of the work is promised by 
the author, should the reception of the present vo- 
lume afiord him a sufficient encouragement, in the 
pursuit of his labours, of which we think there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 

I is observable, that, “ince the organization of the 
district of Columbia, and the removal of the govern- 
uither, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Cour; 


ee 


has been, in fact, very much enlarged, and the ob- 
jects of its decisions greatly multiplied. The court 
may be considered as sitting in a twofold capacity ; 
first, as a court of the United States; and secondly, 
as the supreme territorial court for the district. The 
powers of legislation, over the district, in all cases, 
are given, by the Constitution of the United States, 
to congress. Inorganising the district, they have 
declared, that the laws of Virginia and of Maryland, 
respectively, shall continue to prevail, in the por- 
tions, ceded by each of those states, constituting 
the territory; excepting where they may be altered 
by acts of congress; and the final appellate terri- 
torial jurisdiction being vested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, they are, of course, called 
to exercise the functions of the highest state courts 
of Virginia and Maryland, over those parts of the 
district, ceded, severally, by those twe states, in ad- 
dition to their ordinary duties, as the court of the 
last resort, for the exposition of the laws of the 
Union. Hence, the cases, reported by Mr. Cranch, 
in the present volume, may be divided into two 
classes—the one of decisions on appeals, from the 
state courts, or courts of the United States, in the 
several states, and the other of causes, appealed 
from the territorial court of Columbia. 


troversies, arising: from the laws of nations, and the 
Constitution and laws of the Union. As a territo- 
rial tribunal, it comprehends all the minute and 
multifarious ebjects of municipal litigation. Com- 
bined together, it constitutes, beyond all question, 
the court of the most extensive and diversified 
powers, extant in any civilized nation. 

The cases of the second class, on writs of error, 
from the circuit court of Columbia, constitute, in 
number, the major part of the reports, contained in 


general and national importance, either on account 
of the principles, upon which they were decided, or, 
as presenting the decisions on subjec ts, Which have 
been often brought into public view, by comments 
and animadversions, in the public prints. Among 
these, are particularly to be noticed the cases of 
Marbury versus Madison, and of Hodgson versis 
Dexter. 

The former of these is the well-known case of the 
Justices of the peace for the district of Columbia, duly 
and fully appointed to office, under the last adminis- 
tration, but whose commissions have been withheld, 
by the secratary of state, under the present. The 
remedy, attempited by the injured party, was an ap- 
plication to the Supreme Court for a mandamus, to 
compel the secretary of state to deliver the commis- 
sions, so unjustly detained. After « full and en- 
tirely s satisfactory investigation of the case, on its 
merits, the opinion of the court was, that a manda- 
mus could not issue, because it would, in this in- 
stance, be an exercise of original jurisdiction, when, 
by the Constitution of the United States, they were 
expressly confined within the limits of an afipellaie 
authority. ‘They held, therefore, that the remedy, 
to which, in justice, Mr. Marbury was entitled, was 
not within their powers to dispense ; and thus, this 
outrage against public right and private duty, this 
Miolation of official trust, for the poor purpose of 
Party gratification, has been accor ph shed, with tri- 








As a na-} 
tional tribunal, this jurisdiction comprises all con- 





umphant success, and with a prospect o rpetual § 


impunity. Such is the condition of society, i in al 
human governments. They, who feel power, and 
forget right, are thus, in all nations, able to practis 
the most bare-faced oppression, and laugh at the 
impotent efforts of their victims, to obtain redregs. 
The power, which is supported by popular delusions 
may be as deaf to the voice of naked Jus tice, ase 


e.. 
that which leans only upon the bayonet; andy *-> . 


for all the purposes of present victory, may bid alike 
defiance to the resentments of those, whom it 
wrongs. It is fortunate for the people of these 
states, that the records of its judicial courts are not 
yet within the grasp of those, who are stronger 
than the law. It is fortunate for posterity, that this 
very act has been submitted to the scrutiny of honest 
and independent judges. Equally fortunate ts it, 
that by the publication of this volume, the transac- 
tion is exhibited in its genuine colours ; that the facts 
are proved, to the clearest demonstration; that the 
infraction of the law is made evident, beyond the 
reach of a cavil; and that the verdict of impartial 
posterity is irrevocably fastened upon a procedure, 
which the submission of the times, when it passed, 
suffered to be perpetrated with impunity. 

It is a justice, due to the present secretary of 
state, Mr. Madison, to observe, that the disgrace 
of this unprecedented measure is not entirely impu- 
table to him. ‘The non-delivery of the commise 
sions, when applied for, was, indeed, by him; but 
from the reluctant and evasive evidence of the pre- 
sent attorney general, Mr. Lincoln, it may be infer- 
red, with sufficient certainty, that the commissions 
had been purposely withheld, if not destroyed, while 
he acted as secretary of state. Mr. Madison has 
the reputation of an accomplished classical scholar 


On this application to the Supreme Court, for a 


mandamus, he did not condescend to enter an ap- 
pearance. This conduct, so unnecessary for the 
maintenance of his official dignity, so disrespectiul 
towards the court, ought net to pass altogether 
without animadversion. Had he been 


«« By ancient learning, to the enlighten’d love 
Of ancient glory warm'd,” 


he would have remembered, that in the most illus- 
trious ages of the Roman republic, it was the proud 
boast of her most distinguished citizens, to manifest 
their veneration for the laws, and their perfect defe- 
rence to the officers, invested with their authority. 
The opinion of the court, that they had no power to 
issue the mandamus, applied for, is no justification 
of his omission to appear. If his objection was to 
their jurisdiction in this case, it was his duty to have 
entered a plea to that effect. If his principle was 
that a secretary of s,ate could, in no case, be made 
amenable to the highest tribunal in the union, we 
apprehend he was under an trror of the most dan- 
gerous tendency to the rights and liberties of this 
country. 

It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable features 
in the history of this prostration of the laws, by an 
executive, solemnly sworn to put them in execution, 
that they have used every possible artifice, and been 
ashamed of no equivocation, to escape from the in 
vestigation of justice. Knowing that their proceed- 
ines would not bear the light of judicial inquiry, 
their only solicitude has been to shroud it in datk- 
ness, und elude detections When the justices 
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applied for their commissions to the department 
of state, instead of an epen and candic refusal, | 
they were discreetly referred’over, from Mr. | 
Madison, to the chief clerk, Mr. Wagner, and by | 
him put off, with an evasion.’ When they applied | 
to the senate of the United States, for a copy of | 
their own records, containing the nomination and | 
appoiutment, merely as evidence, rendered, by | 
the detention of their commissions, necessary to | 
substantiate their right, the senate refused to al- 
low such copy to be given. Mr. Madison made 
no appearance, when summoned to appear before 
the court. Mr. Lincoln, summoned as a witness, 
first objected against answering at all, and when 
compelled to answer, ran through a quibbling 
whip-row of what he was not obliyed to tell, and | 
wat he did not know; and the very clerks in the 
office, between their official secrets and their con- | 
venient non-recollections, made shift to reveal 
‘enly just enough to shew their desire to conceal 
| 
} 
| 








the real fact—that the commissions ought to 
have been delivered, and had been wrongtully 
withheld. 
The opinion of the court is remarkable, at | 
once, for the firmness, with which it declares the | 
illegality of the conduct, held by the executive, in 
this affair; and for the tenderness, with which, | 
through the whole course of their preceedings, | 
they treated that same executive. This tender- | 
hess is, doubtless, justified by the spirit and pu- | 
rity of their decision upon the merits, and by the | 
wituation, peculiarly delicate, of the court itself. | 
Had an instance of such gross and undefended | 
injustice, been brought before them, as commit- 
ted by an individual citizen, they might justly | 
have aggravated the severity of their official sen- 
tence, by the unreserved expression of their per- 
sonal indignation. But. in pronouncing an une- 
quivocal opinion, that a breach of the laws had 
been committed, by those, te whom the laws 
themselves have been emphatically entrusted, 
they thought that the simple intimation of this 
sentence would discharge their duty to their 
country, and that all further comment would be 
unnecessary and improper. On this considera- 
tion, their very liberal indulgence to the hard- 
bound scruples of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Wagner, 
in the delivery of their testisnony, as well as their 
earnest solic.tude to imagine possibilities of pre- 
tence for justification ofthe administration, in this 
unwarranvable conduct, are fairly and honourably 
accounted fors 
We shall conclude our remarks upon this case, 
by quoting, from the opinion of the court, two 
paséages, indicative of the two characters we 
have mentioned, as perceptible in it. ‘The first, 
of tenderness to the execulive authority: 


“The intimate political relation, subsisting between 
the presidenc of the United States, and the heads of de- 
partinents, necessarily renders any legal investigation of 
thé acts of one of those high officers peculiarly irksome, 
as well as delicate; and excites some hesitation, with 
respect to the propriety of entering into such investiga- 
tiou, Impressions are often received, without much re- 
flection or examination, and it is not wonderful, that in 
siich a case as this, the assertion, by an individual, of 
his legal claims, in a eourt of justice; to which claims, it 
is the duty of the court to attend; should, at first view, 
be considered by some, as an attempt to intrude into the 
exdinet, and te intermeddle with the prerogatives of the 
execttive. 

« Jtis scarcely necessary for the court to disclaim ali 
pretensions to such a jurisdiction. An extravagance, so 
absurd and excessive, could not have been entertained 
fora moment. ‘he province of the court is, solely, to 
decide on the rights of individuals, not to inquire how 
the executive, or executive otlicers, perform duties, in 
‘which they have a discretion. Questions, in their na- 
ture, political, or which are, by the Constitution and 
laws, sibinitted to the executive, can never be made in 
this court. 

“But, if this be not such a question ; if, so far from 
being an iutrusion into the secrets of the cabivet, it res- 
pects a peper, which, according to law, is upoa record, 
-arnd to a copy of waich the law givés aright, on the 


' ed station of the officer, which shall bar a citizen from 


| see in what manner the ceurt have expressed 


, 
| richts, which cannot be resumed. 
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payment of ten cents; if it be no intermeddling with a 
subject, over which the execntive can be considered as 
having exercised any control; what is there in the exalt- 


asserting, in a court of justice, his legal rights, or shall 
forbid a court to listen to the claim; or to issue a man- 
damus, directing the performance of a duty, not depend- 
ing on executive discretion, but on particular acts of con- 
gress, and the general principles of law ?”’ 





To the truth, the justice, and the moceration of 
these remarks, it is impossible for a fair and un- 
biassed mind, to refuse its assent. Let us now 


heir sentiments on the merits of the case: 


“It as therefore decidedly the opinion of the court, 
that when a commission has been signed by the presi- 
dent, the appointment is made; and that the commission is 
complete, when the seal of the United States, has been 
afixed to it by the secretary of state. 

«* Where an ollicer is removeable at the will of the ex- 
ecutive, the circumstance, which completes his appoint- 
ment, is of no concern; because the act is, at any time, 
evocable, and the commission may be arrested, if still 


mal and positive letter of an act cf congress. The 
decision of the district court at New York, ground. 
ed on such a construction ef the law, hadégiven 
the salvage, as demanded by captain Talbot. 
The circuit court, proceeding on the general 
usage of nations, not to give salvage for the re- 
capture of neutral property, had reversed the de- 
cree of the district judge, and ordered restora- 
tion, without salvage. The Supreme Court, 
steering that intermediate course between both 
extremes, in which the current of substantial 
justice is surest to be found, decreed, that salvage 
should be allowed ; but reduced its quantum, from 
one half, to one sixth, of the property saved. 
Yo warrant this sentence, the opinion of the 
court elucidates, with adinirahle perspicuity, the 
general principle, upon which, by the custom of 
nations, salvage for the recapture of neutrals, is 
denied; the confirmation of that principle, by the 
exception to it, which the French decree of Ja- 
nuary 18, 179%, rendered necessary the right 
of recapture, vested, by the law of nations, in the 





inthe office. Buc when the officer is not removeable at 
the will of the executive, the appointment is not revoca- 
ble, and cannot be annulled. It has conferred legal 


r 


« The discretion of the executive is to be execrcised, 
until the appointment hasbeen made. But having once 


, made the appointment, his power over the office is ter- 


minated in all cases, where, by law, the officer is not re- 
moveable by him. The right to the office is ten in the 
person appointed, and he has the absolute, uuconditional 
power of accepiing, g it. 


o 
** Mr. Mlarbury, then, since his commission was sign- 


or reyectin 


| ed by the president, and sealed by the secretary of state, 


was appointed; and, as the law, creating the office, gave 
the o! 
the executive, the appointment was not revocable ; but 
vested in the officer legal rights, which are protected by 
the laws of his country. 

* ‘fo withhold his commission, therefore, is an act, 
deemed, by the court, not warranted by law, but violative 
of a vested legal right.” 


The case of Hodgson versus Dexter was an at- 


individual capacity, with the loss by fire of the 
buildings, leased to him, for the purpose of a war- 
office, while he was the secretary of that depart- 
ment. It is well remembered, and cannot soen 
be forgotten, with what infamous calummnies the 
public were long abused, in certain newspapers oi 
that time, upon this subject. Of these, indeed, 
no traces appear in the Report of this cause. 
When brought before a tribunal, where truth was 
to be investigated, Mr. Hodgeon’s allegation was, 
that the building was burnt by * the negligence 
or defauit, not of the said Dexter, but of some per- 
son, unknown,’ but that he had made himselfin- 
dividually responsible, by the terms of the lease, 
though he had expressly contracted in his official 
capacity, and though with an explicit exception 
of inevitable casualties. The epinion of the 
court was, that, contracting asa public officer, 
and for the public service, he could not be held 
responsible, in his private person and property, 
and this decision was only the recognition of a 
principle, long since established. 

One of the most important cases in the volume, 
is that of Talbot versus Seamen, which was the 
question, on the right of salvage, for the recap- 
ture of a neutral vessel and cargo, from a belli- 
gerent power. The principles, on which the de- 
initive sentence of the court was founded, are 
the same with those, which governed the British 
‘ court of admiralty, im a similar case. This was 
a recapture in the year 1799, by an American 
armed ship, of a vessel and cargo, belonging to 
Hamburg, which had been captured by a French 
sloop of war. ‘The right of making this recapture 
at all, and the right of claim to any salvage, even 
admitting that of recapture, were both contested 
by the claimants. While on the part of captain 
‘Yalbot, a demand of one halfthe property, recap- 











icer a right to hold for tive years, independent of | 


tempt to charge Mr. Dexter personally, in bis 


tured for salvage, was insisted on, under the for- 


armed vessels of the United States, which autho- 
rized the proceedings of captain ‘falbet; and the 
true construction ofa section in an act of con- 
gress, for the government of the navy, passed 2d 
March 1799——a construction, proved by the rea- 
soning of the Court, to be unquestionably correct, 
though very different from that, which the literal 
import of its words would, at first view, present. 
In the case of Stuartand Laird, page 299, the 
constitutionality of the act of congress, passed 
29. April, 1802, and entitled * An act to amend 
the tudicial system of the United States,’ and of 
the previous act, of March 8. 1802, repealing the 
iudiciary system, established in 1801, was 
brought into discussion: but the question was 
rather farried, than cecided by the court. The 
chief justice, having tried the cause in the inferior 
court, declined giving an opinion, and Judge 
| Cushing was absent, detained by illness. Judge 
Patterson, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
| seems to have considered the constitutional ob- 
jections, urged against those acts, in that case, as 
confined within the narrow limits of the imwuiry, 
whether an act ofcongress could transfer a cause 
frotn one court of inferior jnrisdiction, to ano- 
ther. Thus far, the court held there was no con- 
stitutional restraint upon congress; the main and 
solid objection against the acts, they appear to 
have considered as not properly sud judice, and 
passed it over, without notice. ~ 
From the decision of the court, in the case of 
Mandeville ve. Riddle, page 296, it appears, that, 
by the laws of Virginia, the indorsee of a promis- 
sory note cannot maintain an action against any of 
the indorsers, but the last, for want of privity of 
contract. The reporter has given, in an appendix 
to the volume, a long note upon this case, contain- 
ing a learned, minute, and accurate history of the 
introduction and progressive prevalnce oi this spe- 
cies of contract in England, witha review ofall the 
adjudged cases, in the books, relating toit, prior to 
the statute of 8and 4 Anne,ch.9. And heappears 
to have proved, beyond a-deubt, that promissory 
notes were negotiable at common law, before that 
statute; though a different opinion has, of late 
years, been very generally entertained among 
lawyers, both in England and in this country. 
The opinions of the court, in almost every 
case, reported by Mr. Cranch,‘being, as has al- 
ready been observed, in writing, bis task has, 
in that respect, been merely that of a copyist. 
The statement of the cases, and the arguments of 
counsel, are the parts of his work, which required 
the exertion of his own talents, and the exercise 
of his own judgment. They will be found, on 
examination, to possess the characters, most ¢S- 
sential to this species of compilation: they are 
clear, methodical, and correct; neither obscured 
by brevity, nor perplexed with diffuseness. Wé¢ 
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have no hesitation in saying, that they will bear 
the test of legal criticsm, without shrinking from 
that of comparison, with any ether judicial re- 
ports, published on either side of the AUantic. 
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G 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 


[Contin ued. ] 


All the violences of Clodius hindered not the 
return of Cicero, because the legal authority 
soon became strdng enough to re-establish or- 
der, and compel Clodius to respect it. But this 
madman had the impudence, one yearafterwards, 
to cause Sextius to be accused of violence, by 
Albinosanus, one of his confidants, while he 
prepared himself to accuse Milo. He had not 
time te accomplish his design, and perished 
miserably as he deserved; but, before he died, 
he had the mortification to see rescued from 
him, by Cicero, a victim, whom he had not been 
able to assassinate with his own sword, and 
whom he wished to destrey by that of the law. 
If Cicero ever appeared to equal the impetuous 
vehemence of Demosthenes, it was in this 
harangue, and especially in that place where he 
recalls the combat, which was intended te be 
so fatal to Sextius. He paints, in the most vivid 
colours, a tribune of the people pierced with 
swords, and escaping from his murderers only 
because they believed him dead. ‘ And is it 
Sextius, who is accused of violence? Why? 
What is his crime? It is that he still lives. But 
Clodius cannot reproach him with this. If he 
lives, it is because they did not pierce him with 
the last thrust, with the mortal stroke. Whom 
do you blame, Clodius? Accuse then the gla- 
diator, Lentidius, who did not strike where you 
intended he should. Accuse your satellite, Sa- 
binius, who cried out, so happily, so opportune- | 
ly for Sextius, he is dead. But what can you 
reproach to him? Did he refuse his person to 
the sword? Did he not receive it in his sides, 
like the gladiators of the circus, whom we order 
to submit to death? Of what offence, then, 
Xomans, is he guilty? Is it, that he could not 
die? Is it to have discoloured with the blood of 
a tribune the walks of the temple of Castor? 1:5 
it that he did not inform them, upon the spot, 
when he was brought to life, and present him- 
self again tothe sword? But let me ask you, 
Romans, if he had perished under this snisfor- 
tune, if this gang of assassins had done what 
they wished to do, if Sextius, whom they believ- 
ed to be dead, had been dead in reality, would you 
not all have taken arms, to avenge the blood of 
a magisirate, whose person is inviolable and 
sacred, to avenge the republic of the outrages of 
a robber? Could you calmly see Clodius appear 
before your tribunal? And the man, whose 
death would have forced from you a cry of 
vengeance, if you had for a moment recollected 
your rights and your ancestors, can he fear any 
thing from you, when you are te pronounce 
judgment between the victim and the assassin?’ 

It has more than once been, made a question, 
(for these great events interest us still, asif they 
had lately past), whether the reselution which 
Cicero took of quitting Rome, when he was pur- 
sued by Clodius, was in fact the best; whether, 
secing himself supported by the senate, who had 
put on mourning, by the whole body of knights, 
who had taken arms, he ought to have abandon- 
ed the field of battle. No doubt, had he only to 
dispute with Clodius, he might depend upon 
uccess. But he will soon give us to understand, 











kay eoough, what we perceive in reading 
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history with some reflection; that Clodius was 
not, for him, the enemy most to be dreaded. 
Caesar, ready to depart for Gaul, was at the 
gates of the city with an army; and if in these 
circumstances carnage bad commenced in Rome, 
if they had shed the blood of atribune, can we 
doubt that Caesar would have meddled in the 
quarrel, and seized so fair an occasion to take 
arms, and render himself master of the repub- 
lic? Rome would have been subjugated ten years 
the sooner. This was the danger, from which 
the generous devetion of himself, by Cicero, 
saved her. He exults, with reason, in this ha- 
rangue, in having twice saved his country. We 
must hear him develope his own motives. 

‘I proceed, Romans, to give you an account 
of my conduct, and of my theughts, and } will 
not disappoint the expectations of this assensbly, 
the most numerous which | have ever seen sur- 
round these tribunals. If in the best of causes, 
when the senate demonstrated so much attach- 
ment to me, ail the good citizens so much zeal 
and unanimity, when all Italy was ready to do 
any thing, to risk every thing, for my defence, 
if, with such supperts, | had been capable of 
fearing the fury of a tribune, the vilest of men, 
and the delirious presumption of two consuls, as 
contemptible as he, I had been wanting, no doubt, 
at once in wisdom and firmness. Metcllus exiled 
himself, it is true; bet what a difference! His 
cause was good, 1 acknowledge, and approved 
by all honest men; but the senate had not so- 
lemnly adopted it; all the orders of the state, all 
Italy had not declared for iim by public decrees. 
tie had to contend with Marius, the deliverer of 
the empire, then in his sixth consulate, and at 
the head of an invincible army ; with Saturninus, 
a factious tribune, but a vigilant and popuiar 
magistrate, and of irreproachable manners. And 
who had I to combat? Nota victorious army ! 
It was a rabble of hired rascals, excited by the 
hope of pillage. Who had I for my enemies? 
Not Marius, the terrer of barbarians, the buiwark 
of his country; they were two odious monsters, 
whom an infamous indigence, and a stupid de- 
pravity, had made the slaves of Clodius; it was 
Clodius himself, a companion, in debauchery, of 
our tumb'ers and buffeons, an adultcrer, an in- 
cestuous person, a pander of prostitution, a 
forger of testaments, a robber, an assassin, a 
poisoner; and if ] had employed arms to crush 
such adversaries, as I could easily have done, 


and as so many honest men urged me to ao, | 


had no reason to fear that 1 should be reproach- 
ed for opposing force to force, nor that any one 
would regret the Joss of such unworthy citizens, 
or rather of our domestic enemics; but other 
reasons restrained me. ‘This madnian Clodius, 
this fury, ceased not to repeat in his harangues, 
that all which he did agatust me, was with the 
privity of Pompey, that great man, at this day 
my friend, and who would always have been so, 
if they had permitted him to have been so. Clo- 
dius named among my enemies Crassus, a 
courageous citizen, with whom I had the closest 
relations, Caesar, whese hatred I had never 
merited. He said that these were the instigators 
of all his actions, the supporters of all his de- 
signs; that one had a powerful army in Italy, 
that the two others could have one, when they 
pleased, and that in fact they would have one ; 
finally, they were not laws, judgments, tribunals, 
With which they threatened me; they were ar- 
mies, generals, legions, and war. But, what! 


Ought I to have given so much attention to the 
discourses of an enemy, who so rashly named 
the mostillustriousofthe Romans? No. [was not 
affected at his discourses, but at their silence; 
and although they had other reasons for their 
reserve, nevertheless, in the eyes of so many 
men disposed to believe every thing, by keeping 
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silence, they seemed to declare themselves ; not 
disavowing Clodius, they seemed toapprove him. 
What ought I to have donethen? Fight! Very 
well! the good party would have prevailed, I 
allow, and what would have been the conse- 
quence? Have you forgotten what Clodius gave 
out in his insolent harangues, that | must resolve 
cither to perish, or to conquer twice? And what 
was this, to have to conquer twice? Was itnot to 
have to combat, after this senseless tribune, two 
consuls, as wicked as himself, and all those who 
were ready to declare themselves his avengers? 
Ah! if the danger had threatened me alone, | 
should rather have died than to have obtained 
this second victory, which would have been the 
destruction of the republic. I call you to witness, 
O Gods of our country ! our domestic deities! you 
are my Witnesses, that to spare your temples 
and altars, and that I might not expose the livess 
of our citizens, which are dearer to me than my. 
own, I could not resolve upon this horrible battle. | 
Was it then death that Icould dread? And 
when, in the midst of so many enemies, I had 
devoted myself for the public safety, had I not 
before my eyes exile and death? Had I not 
myself, from that time, predicted all the perils 
which awaited me? My voluntary banishment 
has preserved you from slaughter, conflagration 
and oppression. I have twice saved my country, 
the first time with glory, the second with grief. 
For I shall not boast to have been able to deprive 
myself, without a mortal regret, of every thing 
dear to me, in the world, of my children, my 
consort, of the aspect of these walls, of the sight 
of my fellow-citizens, who wept for me, of this 
Rome, which had honoured me. I shall not deny 
myself to be aman, nor pretend to be insensible, 
And what obligation would you have had to me, 
if ] had been able to lose, witi: indifference, all 
which I have abandoned for you? Ihave given 
you, Romans, the most certain proof of my love 
for my country, when resigning myself to the 
most afflicting sacrilice, I have chosen to endure 
it, rather than deliver you to your enemies.’ 
This oration bad the success which those of 
this orator commonly had: Sextius was absolved 
by an unanimous suffrage. 
[Vo be continued.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 
{ Continued. } 


On the 15th of January, 1767, he married 
Miss Cracroft, sister of his former pupils; but 
his prospects of happiness from his union with 
this lady were soon clouded by her death, in 
childbed of a daughter. 

This mournful event occasioned his pathetic 
‘Verses to the memory of a Lady; written at 
Sandgate Castle,’ 1768, 4to. The death of his 
beloved wife was also lamented by two of his 
friends: Mr. Cartwright, in a poem called Con- 
stantia, and Mr. Abraham Portal, in some elegiac 
verses printed in his works. 

In the same month that proved so fatal to this 
amiable person, died also in childbed the first 
wite of Scott, the poet of Amwell, who so’aced 
his sorrow, by composing an ‘Elegy’ to the 
memory of one who had been dear to him; a 
copy of which he sent to Langhorne. This si- 
milarity of circumstance and congenial aifliction 
gave rise to a friendship between these two poets, 
which, though tuey ravely corresponded, and 
more rarely met, continued, without abatement, 
till the death of Langhorne. 

The same year, Shaw published his celebrated 
Monody on the death of his wife; which occa- 
sioning some severe lines in a newspaper, which 
were imputed to Langhorne, they produced a 
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paper war between the two poets, which was 
conducted very liberally on either side. 

In 1768, he published Precepts of Conjugal 
Happiness; a poem addressed to his sister-in- 
law, on her marriage, 4to. 

About this time he added the title of Doctor 
of Divinity to his name, which he probably ob- 
tained from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1769, he published Frederic and Pharamond, 
or the Consolations of Human Life, |12mo; and 
‘Letters supposed to have passed between M. de 
St. Evremont and Mr. Waller, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The year following he published, in conjunc- 
tfon with his brother, Plutarch’s Lives, translated 
from the Original Greek, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, and a new life of Plutarch, in 6 
vols; 8vo. 

In 1771, he published the Fables of Flora, 4to; 
and having intermitted his intercourse with the 
press for one year, he published, in 1773, The 
Origin of the Veil, a poem, 4to; and A Disser- 
tation, historical and political, on the ancient 
republics of Italy, from the Italian of Carlo De- 
rina, with original notes and observations, 8vo. 

In the summer of 1773, he resided for a few 
months at Weston-Supra-Mare, in Somerset- 
shire, for the benefit of the sea-air. At the same 
time, and for the same reason, the amiable and 
ingenious Miss Hannah More resided at Uphil, 
a mile from Weston. Meeting one day upon 
the sea-shore, Langhorne wrove with the end of 
his stick upon the sand, 


Along the shore 
Wallk’d Hannah Moore ; 
W «ves let this record last ; 
Sooner shail ye, 
Proud earth and sea, 
Than what she writes be past. 


Miss More scratched underneath with her whip, 


Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne choose, 
To write the dictates of thy charming muse; 
Her strains in solid characters rehearse, 

And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse. 


Langhorne praised her wit, and copied the 
lines, which he presented to her at a house near 
the sea, where they adjourned, and she after- 
wards wrote under as follows: 


Lan ghorne, whose sweetly-varying muse has power 
To raise the € pensive, crown the social hour; 
Whose very trifling has the charm to please, 
With nature, wit, and unaflected ease; 
How soor, obedient to thy forming hand, 
The letters grew upon the flexile sand 
hould some lost travel! 1e scene 
Should some lost traveller the scene explore, 
And trace thy verses on the dreary shore, 
What sudden joy would feast his eager eyes, 
How from his eyas would burst the glad surprise! 
Methinks I hear, ‘or secm to heur, him say, 
This letter’d shore has smeoth’d my toilsome way ; 
Hannah, he adds, though honest truths may pain, 
Yet here I see an emblem of the twain, 
As these frail characters with ease imprest 
Upon tite yielding sand’s sott watery breast, 
Which, when some few short hours they shall have 
stood, 
Shall soon be swept by von tempestuous flood. 
pt bY |} 
Presumptious maid! so shall expire thy name, 
Thou wretched feeble candidate for fame! 
pit * 
But Langhorne’s fate in yon iirin rock [Brean Down} I 
read, 
Thich rears above the cloud its towering head ; 
Long as that rock shall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure sky; 
Long as these adamantine hills survive, 
So long, harmonious Langhorne ! shalt thou live; 
While envy’s waves shall lash and vainly roar 
¢ d > 
And only fix thy solid base the more. 


n 1774, he publshed The Country Justice, a 
Poem, Part I. § written professedly at the request 
of his friend, countryman, and brother-justice, 
Der. Burn,’ to whom it is addressed. ‘Phe dis- 


j . ’ , ee. 2 : ; Ba , 
tiaction you have acgut.ed on the subject,’ says 
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the dedication, ‘ and true taste for the arts, gives 
that address every kind of propriety.’ 

It was followed, in 1775, by the Second Part 
of the Country Justice, 4to, which is dedicated, 
in some elegant introductory stanzas, to his pupil 
and brother-in-law, Robert Wilson Cracroft, Esq. 

The year following, he published The Proper 
Happiness of Ecclesiastic Life, in a public and 
private sphere ; a Sermon, preached before the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, at his primary visi- 
tation at Axbridge, July 4, 1776, 4to; and The 
Love of Mankind the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Religion; a Sermon,preached before 
the gentlemen natives of the county of Somer- 
set, at their annual meeting, in the church of 
St. Mary Redclifie, Bristol, Sept. 16, 1776, 4to. 

‘The same year he published Milton’s Italian 
poems “translated, and addressed to a gentleman 
of Italy, 4to; which was followed by the Country 
Justice, Part III. 4to. 1777; and Owen of Car- 
ron, a poem, 4to, 1778, which was the last pub- 
lication he gave to the world. 

From this time, finding his health gradually 
declining, he no longer strained his faculties 
with any literary composition. After a linger- 
ing illness, he died at Llagdon-House, April 1, 
1779. He married a second time; but it is ap- 
prehended he left no issue by his second mar- 
riage. After his death, an Elegy to his Memory 
was published by Mr. Portal. who mentions that 
he left the care of his daughter, by his first 
marriage, to Mrs. Gillman, a lady whom he has 
frequently celebrated in his poems. 

His poetical works, reprinted from the edition 
in 2 vols. 1766, with the Precepts of Conjugal 
Happiness, Verses to the Memory of a Lady, 
I’'ables of Flora, and Owen of Carron, &c. were 
collected into the edition of * The English Poets,’ 
i790. His poems, originally printed in the 
Effusions of Friendship and Fancy, Theodosius 
and Constantia, and Solyman and Almena, are 
now, for the first time, collected into an edition 
of his works. 

Of his numerous prose writings no editions 
have been called for since his death, except of 
Solyman and Almena, Theodosius and Constan- 
tia, and Plutarch’s Lives, which have been fre- 
quently reprinted. 

[ lo be continued. } 
=== 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
{ Continued. ] 


OF LANGUAGES, 


A good journalist ought to be acquainted, at 
least, with the English and Italian; for there are 
many works of genius in these languages, and 
genius is scarcely evertranslated. They are, in 
my opinion, the two languages of Europe, most 
necessary toa Frenchman. The Italians are the 
first, who have rescued the arts from barbarism; 
and there is so much grandeur, so much strength 
of imagination, even in the faults of the English, 
that we cannot too highly recommend the study 
of their language. 

It is to be regretted, that the Greek isneglected 
in France; but a journalist is not permitted to be 
ignorant of it. Without this knowledge, there 
are many French words, of which he can never 
have but a confused idea; for, from arithmetic to 
astronomy, what term of art is there, that is not 
derived from this admirable language? Scarcely 
isthere a muscle, a vein, aligament, in our body, 
a disease, a remedy, whose name is not Greek. 
Shew me two young men, one of whom is ac- 
quainted with this lauguage, the other ignorant 
of it; neither of whom has the slightest know- 
ledge of anatomy ; let them be told that a manis 





alilicted with a diabetes, that it is necessary to 
perform on this one a faraceniese, that anothes has 





an anchilose, or a bubonocele, he-who understands 
the Greek, will immediately comprehend=the 
meaning of these terms, for he knows their @eri- 
vation; to the other they will be absolutely incom. 
prehensible. Pe 
Several bad journalists have dared to prefer 
the’ Iliad of La Motte to the Iliad of Homer. 
Surely, had they read Homer, ip his own lan- 
guage, they would have seen, that the trans- 
lation is as inferior to the original, as _Segrais is 
inferior to Virgil. 

Cana journalist, versed-in the Greck language, 
avoid remarking, in the translation, which Tou- 
reil has given ef Demosthenes, some defects, in 
the midst ofits beauties? ‘If any one,’ says the 
translator, * ask you: Gentlemen Athenians, are 
you at peace? You wifl reply, no, by Jupiter, 
we are at war with Philip.” The reader, from 
this exposition, might believe, that Demosthenes 
jested umseasonably; that these familiar terms, 
appropriate to low comedy, ‘ Gentlemen Athe- 
nians,’ by Jupiter,’ correspond to similar Greek 
expressions. But this is not true, and this fault 
is entirely attributable to the translator. There 
are a thousand little inadvertencies of this kind, 
which an enlightened journalist may point out, 
provided he, at the same time, remarks more par- 
ticularly the beauties. 

It is desirable, that the learned in the Oriental 
languages, should give us a journal of the books 
ofthe East. The public would not then be in 
the profound ignorance in which they are, as to 
the history of the most considerable portion of our 
globe ; we should should accustom ourselves to re- 
form our chronology, according to that of the Chi- 
nese ; we should be better instructed in the religion 
of Zoroaster, whose sectaries still subsist, although 
without a country, in the manner of the Jews, and 
of some other superstitious societies, scattered, 
from time immemorial over Asia. The remains of 
the ancient Indian philosophy would be disclosed 
tous; nolonger would the pompous title of * Uni- 
versal History,’ be given to compilations of the fa- 
bles of Egypt, of the revolutions of a country, not 
larger than’ Champagne, called Greece, and of 
the Roman people, who, although so widely 
spread, and so victorious, never had under their 
dominion as many states as the people of Maho- 
met, and never conquered the tenth part of the 
world. 

But let not your love of foreign languages in- 
sp-re contempt for the works of your native coun- 
try; do not imitate the fastidious and false deli 
cacy of the personage in Petronius, who says, 

Ales Phasiacis petita Colchis, 
Atque Afrae volucres placent palato; 
Quidquid quaeritur optimum videtur. 


No French poet, except a volume of Malherbe, 
was found in the library.of the Abbé de Longue- 
rue. I repeat, that, with respect to the belles 
lettres, I should wish we were of all coun- 
tries, but particularly of our own. I will apply 
to this subject some verses of M. de la Motte, 
for he has sometimes composed excellent verses, 

C’est par etude que nous sommes, 
Contemporains de tous les hommes, 


Et citoyens de tous les licux. 
[To be continued. ]} 





From the Repertory. 
THE CARAVANSARY. 


I have always considered genius distinct from 
talent, as the one is the gift of nature, and the 
other the result of industry. In common con- 
versation they are generally confounded, and it 
may, therefore, be no useless employment to 
point out their difference. 

Genius is an intrinsic faculty, which enables its 
possessor to discover an object at a single glances 





Talent may discover the same object, but would 
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require more time, and the aid of a telescope. 
The former,*by the flash of inspiration, will ina 
monf€nt accurately ascertain its minutest part, 
which the latter can effect only by the assistance 
of artificgal tights and elaborate examination. 
Geniys is‘a fleet courser, that distances every 
competitor on the turf; Talent is more dis- 
tinguished for bottom than speed, and, though 
slow, will carry you safe to the end of your 
More glory surrounds Genius, more 
usefulness generally attends on Talent, as the 
diamond and emerald, though more precious, 
are less current than silver or gold. 

If a man of genius writes a treatise, he ‘light- 
ens upon the subject by the flashings of his 
mind,’ and interests and delights, even where he 
does not convince. A mah of talent, in the same 
pursuit, may write with more method, and rea- 
son with more closeness, but we yawn and gape 
before we reach the end of the volume. ‘The 
style of Genius is glowing, figurative, and yet 
simplee The style of Talent is comparatively 
either cold and low, or else glaring, pedantic, 
and stiff. 

In eloquence the distinction is not less strik- 
ing. The man of genius pours forth the richest 
stores-of elocution. With every classical figure 
at command, like Pevicles, he thunders and light- 
ens, and clothes the choicest sentiments with 
the choicest language, borrowed from the ex- 
haustless wardrobe of his creative imagination. 
He inspires his audience with the passions he 
feels, and, like a mighty magician, now thrills 
them with horror, and now fires them with dis- 
dain, by the powerful spell of his irresistible elo- 
quence. The man of talent keeps precisely to 
the point, says the very thing that he ought, and 


no more, is plain and perspicuous, well acquaint- , 


ed with his subject, and aims only to give correct 
information, in correct language. The man of 
genius will speak on the spot to a new question, 
which he has never before considered, and dis- 
entangle every knot, in which it may be involved. 
The man of talent requires more time and deli- 
beration to obtain the same success, and, after 
all, produces less effect on the hearers. 

As statesmen, the man of genius is bold and 
original, the man of talent cautious and safe. 
There are times, in which the former may en- 
danger the state by his temerity, or save it by 
his great abilities; whilst the latter, in any im- 
portant crisis, could do neither, but in common 
times would steer the political ship with safety, 
though without glory. 

Among the Grecians, Pericles and Alcibiades 
were more distinguished for genius, Aristides 
and Themistocles for talent, though the talent 
of Themistocles was animated by a considerable 
portion of gemiuse We observe the same cha- 
racteristic distinctions among the great men of 
Rome. Talent predominated in Fabius and 
Pompey, genius in Caesar and Lucullus; and in 
England we may discover the same difference in 
Oxford and Walpole, Bolingbroke and Chatham, 
the former excelling in talent, the latter in ge- 
Nitiss 

In a word, genius is an intuitive creative power, 
original in its conceptions, powerful in its com- 
binations, and rarely met with, in an eminent 
degrees ‘Talent is universal, and the infallible 
reward of attentive industry. But talent, by 
cultivation and habitual exercise is, in some, so 
great, as scarcely to be distinguished from ge- 
hius, whilst genius in others, by indolence, profli- 
gacy, and want of exertion, is so far smothered as 
to emit but few temporary flashes, unable to dif- 
fuse a bright and steady flame. Let none have the 
Vanity to imagine, that they are gifted with the 
rarest of intellectual endowments, and flatter 
themselves that they are persons of extraordinary 
gtnius, but let it be the honest ambition of all 
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toobtain what is within the reach of all, and 
exert themselves to become men of useful and 
respectable talents. 


[From a British Essayist.] 


ON THE NECESSITY OF DELAY AND CAUTION, BEFORE 4 
BOY IS GIVEN UP AS A DUNCE, 


Before I leave the subject, I think it necessary 
to add acaution against atco precipitate decision, 
on the abilities of boys; a rash removal of them 
from a life of learning, and a too early condem- 
nation of them as dunces incurable. 

There are some natures, and those too of the 
sublimest kind, which will not submit to the 
trammels of common discipline, but will thrive 
with spontaneous vigour, and grow of themselves 
to astupencous elevation. ‘hus, the oak of the 
forest would scorn to be nailed against a wall, 
like the feeble exotic fruit-tree, but will reach the 
skies, when left unmolested in its native soil. 
Boys of this kind do not display much of their 
ability at schools and colleges, and often offend 
those who cannot comprehend their noble natures, 
by the appearance of a dulness, which, like the 
mist of the morning, is only the prelude of solar 
effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history ofliterature affords many examples 
of those who made a disgraceful figure both at 
school and college, but who afterwards became 
greater men than their boasted school-fellows 
and contemporary collegians. Scioppius, who 
wrote a philosophical grammar, would notsubmit, 
while at school, to learn the common rules, as he 
relates of himself; and Cowley either could not, 
or, as it is most probable, would not commit to 
memory those elementary instructions, in which 
all boys educated at grammar-schools are con- 
stantly initiated. There is, in the minutiae of 
grammar, as taught by some persons, something 
no less abstruse than logic and metaphysics; and 
therefore highly disgustful to boys, whose distin- 
ruishing talent is imagination. Very bright boys, 
therefore, may exhibit, where a proper method 
of introducing them is deficient, a backwardness 
in learning grammar, which may cause them to 
be mistaken, by careless observers, for dunces. 

Our most celebrated schools cannot boast of 
producing the first-rate poets of this country. 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Swift, were not 
indebted to them. They were educated rather 
irregularly. They were self-taught; and after all 
the boasts of classical discipline, the ablest men, 
diamonds of the first water, stars of the first mag- 
nitude, were AUTOMATHS, or instructed by their 
own persevering diligence. The truth is, that 
nature, together with the ability, gave them a 
most ardent inclination for excelience, which ad- 
vanced them to wonderful heights, and broke 
through all obstacles. These considerations may 
answer the purpose for which they are introduced, 
that of preventing parents from despairing of 
their children’s proficiency, after the failure of 
the first trials, or on observing the dulness of 
early infancy. 

But after every trial, and the most patient ex- 
pectation, some boys will appear, beyond the pos- 
sibility of error, arrant dunces, in all that con- 
cerns what is called book-learning. But even 
under this unfavourable circumstance, consota- 
tion may be derived from reflections of the follow- 
ing nature. 

Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the 
least happy of mankind. ‘Though unableto afford 
much pleasure to others, they are conimonly plea- 
sed with themselves, in a high degree- A smile 
of self-applause accompanies all their words and 
actions. If laughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation. The proud man's 
contumely affects them not. Nothing but real 
pain gives them real sorrow. They have noima- 
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ginary ills, that shadowy train, which haunts the 
ingenious. They have none of those fine sensi- 
bilities, which torture the feeling heart with un- 
speakable agony. Let them have food in abun: 
dance, and a sufficiency of raiment and money, 
and, with a wisdom which philosophers have 
vainly pretended to, they are perfectly satisfied. 

There is no reason to believe, that they will 
not succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially 
said, have fortune. Some substantial reasons may. 
be assigned to account for the adage. Unfeel-- - 
ing and unreflecting men of dull parts are not 
hurt by*repulses and disappointments. Break 
their web, and they begin it agein with all tht 
patience of a Dutchman. They know no nice 
scruples of punctilious honour. They have no 
superabundant delicacy, to prevent their importu- 
nity of the great and powerful. ‘They prosecute 
their claims with exemplary perseverance. A. 
flat refusal, or a downright insult from their pas 
tron, strikes them with no more effect, than a ten- 
nis-ball the rock of Gibraltar. aes 

The great and powerful often favour them (as 
servile companions, and in consequence of familie: 
arity with them, patronise and prefer them. 
They have no saucy claims of merit. They have 
no acquired lustre to absorb the glitter of heredi- 
nary honour. They are all compliance and ser- 
vility. They are therefore often elevated to ho- 
nour and profit, which no brilliancy of envied abi- 
lities would ever have reached. 

If their success in the world is the object of a 
parent’s first wishes, let him not grieve that his 
son is a dunce; for experience proves, that the 
want of literary abilities may be no obstacle to 
patronage. 

But to speak seriously, for many will be dis- 
posed to consider such consolatory topics as the 
sport of a ludicrous irony, it is certain that Pro- 
vidence has adapted advantageous situations in 
socicty for all the sons of men, who are notina 
state ofidiotism or insanity. A thousand depart- 
ments may be found, which even dunces may 
fill with crédit, comfort, and success. I only 
contend against the absurdity of educating them, 
when known to he dunces, forthe church, or any 
other of the liberal professions, where reputation 
and emolument ought to depend on superior 
abilities, and extensive knowledge. 

‘The mistake of confining dunces to a learned 
life, arises no less frequently from the duplicity of 
the master, than from the blindness, vanity, and 
perverseness of the parent. Many masters are 
mean enough, for the sake of retaining scholars, 
to extol a blockhead as a genius, whenever the 
parent, unable himself to judge, inquires concern- 
ing his son’s proficiency. Itis an artifice among 
the lower orders of the didactic profession to make 
every parent imagine, that his own son is a pro- 
digy; but it is an artifice not only contemptible 
in the motive which produces it, but highly inju- 
rious in its effects to the scholar, the parent, and 
society. It is productive of disgrace and disap- 
pointment in private life; and in public, of those 
numerous characters and occupations, which, in- 
stead of being useful, are an impediment, an in- 
cumbrance, a burden, and a pest. ‘The fabric of 
a well-regulated community is like a fine piece 
of architecture, where every stone and beam is in 
its proper place, and where a singte derangement 
yould not only destroy the Seauty and symmetry, 
but impair the strength and solidity of the pile, 

Consolation must be sought under the circum. 
stance of want of parts,as under every other mis- 
fortune; but after all, genius is a blessing to be 
considered as an instance of the favour of heaven, 
and an emanation from the Deity. 1t is devoutly 
to be wished for, diligently improved, and, when 
improved, to be devoted to the glory of the giver, 
or, in other words, to the advancement of human 
happiness. Itis a meanidea which views it only 
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ay an instrument ef personal aggrandisment, self- 
ish pleasure, and sordid interest. It should, how- 
ever, be restrained by prudence, and guided by 
benevolence; and then it will be a source of de- 
light to the possessor, and of a thousand advan- 
tages to all who are within the sphere of its pow- 
erful influence. 

It seems to be the will of Providence that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glo- 
vious endowment ina supereminentdegree. All 
great excellence must indeed be rare, for it would 
cease to be great excellence, if it were, common 
But let not those to whom genius is denicd, la- 
ment. Genius has its evils, from which they are 
exempt. Itis envied, it isexposed to a thousand 
pains and penalties of the injurics from those 
who, not knoWing, or not regarding the irritable 
niceties of its sensibility, rudely strike the tre- 

“mulous fibre, whenever they approach it. It is 
of too fine and subtle a nature for the tumults 
am! agitations of a world, madly rushing on in 
the*vulgar pursuits of avarice and ambition. Un- 

_guarded by discretion, of which it is often too 
proud to acknowledge the dominion, it too often 
causes a life of misery, and a premature dissolu- 
tion. 

_ Let it also be remembered by those who are 
eonscious of inferiority to their fellow-creatures, 
that all distinctions, whether civil, natural, men- 
tal, or corporeal, all but superiority of virtue, will 
shortly cease; and that it is expressly declared, 
on the highest authority, that fo wom much has 
been given, of him much will be required; a deciara- 
tion which, if duly impressed, might afford com- 
fort to the dunce, and cause the genius to trem- 
ule. 

(From Goldsmith.) 
THE HISTORY OF HYPASIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a mgre 
solitary being, than the woman who leaves the 
duties of her own sex.to invade the privileges of 
ours. She seems, in such circumstances, like 
One in banishment; she appears like a neutral 
being between the sexes; and though she may 
have the admiration of both, she fiads true hap- 
piness from neither. 

Of all the ladies of antiquity, 1 have read of 
fone, who was ever more justly celebrated than 
the beautiful Hypasia, the daughter of Leon, the 
philosopher. This most accomplished of women 
was born at Alexandria, inthe reign of Theodo- 
sius the younger. Nature was never more lavish of 
its gifts than it had been to her, endued as she 
was with the most exalted understanding, and the 
happiest turn to science. [decation completed 
what Nature had begun, and made her the pro- 
cigy not only of ber age, but the glory of her 
BEX» 

From her father she learned geometry and 
astronomy; she collected from the conversation 
and schools of the other philosophers, for which 
Alexandria was at that time famous, the principles 
ofthe rest of the sciences. 

Vhat cannot be conquered by natural pene- 
tration anda passion for study? ‘Tie boundless 
knowledge, which at that period of time was re- 
quired to form the character oi a philosopher, no 
way discouraged her; she delivered herelf up to 
the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one 
in all Alexandria undersiood, so perfectly as she, 
all the difficuities of those two philosophers. 

But not their systems alone, but those of every 
other sect were quite familiar to ber; and to this 
knowledge she added that of polite learning, and 
the artoforatory. All the learmug, which it was 


possible for ihe human mind to contain, being 
joined te a most enchanting eloquence, rendered 
this lady the wonder not ontyol the populace, who 
easily admire, but of philosophersthemselves, who 
are acidoin fond of admiration, 
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The city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with strangers, who came from all parts of 
Greece and Asia, to see and hear her. As for 
the charms of her person, they might not proba- 
bly have been mentioned, did she not join toa 
beauty the most striking, a virtue that might re- 
press the most assuming; and though in the 
whole capital, famed for charms, there was not 
one who could equal herin beauty; though in a 
city, the resort of ali the learning then existing in 
the world, there was not one who could ecal her 
in knowledge; yet, with such accomplishments, 
Hypasia was the most modest of her sex. Her 
reputation for virtue was not Jess than her virtues ; 
and though in a city divided between two fac- 
tions, though visited by the wits and the philoso- 
phers of the age, calumny never dared to suspect 
her morals, or attempt hercharacter. Both the 
Christians and the Heathens, who have transmit- 
ted her history and her misfortunes, have but one 
voice, when they speak of her beauty, her know- 
ledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much harmony 
reigns in their accounts of this prodigy of perfec- 
tion, that in spite of the opposition oftheir faith 
we should never have been able to judge of what 
religion was Hypasia, were we not informed, 
from other circumstances, that she was a Hea- 
then. 

Providence had taken so much pains in forming 
her, that we are almost induced to complain of 
its not having endeavoured to make her a Chris- 
tian ; but from this complaint we are deterred by 
a thousand contrary observations, which lead us 
to reverence its inscrutable mysteries. 

This great reputation, of which she was so 
justly possessed, was at last, however, the occa- 
sion of her ruin. 

The person, who then possessed the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria, was equally remarkable for his 
violence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted by an 
ill-grounded zeal for the Christian religion, or 
perhaps desirous ef augmenting his authority in 
the city, he had long meditated the banishment 
of the Jews. A difference arising between.them 
and the Christians, with respect to some public 
games, seemed io him a proper juncture for put- 
ting his ambitious designs into execution. He 
found no difficulty.in exciting the people, naturally 
disposed to revolt. . ‘the prefect, who at that 
time commanded the cily, interposed on this ec- 
casion, and thought it just to put one of the chief 
creatures of the patriarch to the torture, in order 
to discover the first promoter of the conspiracy. 
The patriarch, enraged al tic injustice he thought 
offered to his character and dignity, and piqued 
at the protection which was offered to the Jews, 
sent for the chiefs of the synagogue, and enjoin- 
ed them to renounce their desigus, uncer pain of 
incurring his highest displeasure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, ex- 
cited new tumults, in which several citizens had 
the misfortune to fall. The patriarch could no 
longer contain; at the head of a numerous body 
of Christians, he flew to the synagogues, which 
he demolished, and drove the Jews trom a city, 
of which they had been possessed since the times 
of Alexander the Great. It may be easily ima- 
gined that ‘the prefect could not behold, without 
pain, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city 


deprived of a number of its most industrious in- | 


habitants. 
The affair was therefore brought before the 
emperor. The patriarch complained of the ex- 


cesses of the Jews, and the prefect of the outrages 


of the patriarch, Atthis very juncture, five hundred 
monks of mount Nitria, imaging the life of their 
chief to be in danger, and that their religion was 
threatened in his fall, few into the city, with un- 


governable rage, attacked the prefect in the) 


| 


streets, and not content with loading him with 
reproaches, wounded him in several places. 














The citizens had by this time notice of the fury 
of the monks; they therefore assembled in 
put the monks to flight, seized on him who had 
been found throwing a stone, and delivered him to 
the prefect, who caused him to be pnt to death 
without farther delay. “ 

The patriarch immediately ordéred the dead bo- 


(dy, which had been exposed torview, to be taken 


down, procured for it all the pomp and rites of bu. 
rial, and went even so far as himself to pronounce 
the funeral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
monk among the martyrs. This conduct was by 
no means generally approved ef; the most mode- 
rate even among the Christians perceived and blam- 
ed his indiscretion ; but he was now too far advanced 
to retire. He had made several overtures towards 
a reconciliation with the prefect, which not suc- 
ceeding, he bore all those an implacable hatred 
whom he imagined to have any hand in traversing 
his designs; but Hypasia was particularly destined 
to ruin. She could not find pardon, as she was 
known to have a most refined friendship for the pre- 
fect; wherefore the populace were incited against 
her. Peter, a reader of the principal church, one 
of those vile slaves, by which men in power are too 
frequently attended, wretches, ever ready to com- 
mit any crime, which they hope may render them 
agreeable to theiremployer; this fellow, I say, at- 
tended by a crowd of villains, waited for Hypasia, as 
she was returning from a visit, at her own door, 
seized her as she was going in, and dragged her to 
one of the churches called Cesarea, where, strip- 
ping her in a most inhuman manner, they exercised 
the most inhum=n cruelties upon her, cut her into 
pieces, and burnt her remains to ashes. Such was 
the end ef Hypasia, the glory of her own sex, and the 
astonishment of ours. 


| epi ltatted 
--—--——— 


LAW INTELLICENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 28. 


This day the sittings at Westminster terminated. 
They commence to morrow at Guildhall, where 
ne hundred and forty-three causes are set down 
for trial, in the short interval before the com- 
mencement of Trinity term. 


HARRIS VU. Je CHICHESTER, ESQ. 


The plaintiff is an eminent jobman in horses, the 
defendant a gentleman well known on the turf, re 
siding on his estate in Devonshire. The former 
had purchased of the latter a coach-horse, at the 
price of forty guineas, under the warranty of bis 
being quiet in harness. ‘The horse had been offer- 
ed for sale by the plaintiff to Tord. Roslyn, and had 
been rejected, on the first trial, on account of the. 
symptoms of restiveness, which he exhibited. 

Mr. Garrow, for the plaintiil, said, Lord Roslyn 
could not attend, to give testimony, on account of 
a severe indisposition ; but several of his servants de- 


| posed to the violent resistance and untractableness 


fthe animal, on the occasion of the first experie 
ment, so as to endanger the lives of the persons at- 
tempting to controul him. 
Mr. Erskine, for the defendant, produced testi 
mony to the quietness of the animal for a period of 
nine years ; he said, that the beast, like himself, had 
often gone as leader, sometimes on one side, somecines 


' on the other, and that like himself also he had been 
| found perfectly tractable on either side, He then sent 








for Nathaniel Fellows, Esq. from the Middlesex 
committee, who had frequently driven the horse, 
and gave evidence to his safety; and, last of all, he 
calied John Gilpin, to shew that he did not run away 
with him. He further proved, that he had been 
driven at harrows, and in a unicorn team, or what Js 
called a coach and three. The learned counsel 
then said, that he should come to the conclusive de- 
position at length, and produced testimony to the 
animal having been driven in a tandem, 

Lord Ellenborough....¢ This is a horse, sold under 
a warranty to go temperately in haruess, and the 
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evidence on both sides is strong and contradictory. 
On the part of the defendant, there is a chasm, as the 
tract@le disposition of the animal had not been 
brought up to the precise time of the sale to the 
plaintiff, and’a horse might be soon rendered fero- 
cious and unmanageable, by abuse and wanton- 
ness’ Verdictfor the defendant. 
-— ——__} 
FOR THE PORT FOL10. 


LEVITY. 
JOURNAL OF A GREAT MAR- 
[Continued. ] 


february 21, 1804. Passed a very uneasy 
night—dream’t that Colonel Walker pursued 
me with a horsewhip--waked in a fright, and 
found myself on my knees in the middle of the 
floor:—got Sally to change my linnen, and went 
to sleep. Thought myself again at Washing- 
ton’s tomb, pretending to weep—when a solemn 
yoice from within cried, ‘let not my ashes be 
disturbed by the tears of a hypocrite.’ Got up— 
received a letter from Michael Leib, asking ior 
office of Surveyor of Port of Philadelphia. Can't 
give it to him—promised already—keep him in 
my eye tho’—must give him something—cun- 
ning fellow—zood list about the certificates— 
scarcely ever made a better myself, 

Jook my morning ride—Boy let off a squib, 
under my horse’s nose—mischievous young dog 
—seemed to know I never could bear the smeil 
of gun-powder. Met a countryman, who rode 
with me sometime-—took me for a Virginian 
ovyerseer—talked of politics—gave me several 
home thrusts—asked me to point out a man of 
real character of our party—puzzled me for half 
an hour—very impertinent to ask such embar- 
rassing questions ;—at last ventured, with some 
stammering, toname Jefferson—the fellow burst 
into an immoderate laugh—begged me to enu- 
merate his virtues-—inquired which I should 
begin with——his religion, chastity, courage, or 
honesty-—flapped my beaver, and rode off — 
wished be’d been as little as Sammy H. Smith— 
think I could have struck him. 

Damn all Feds, high and low—they ‘take a 
pride to gird at me’—and bring out sucb stubborn 
facts, that | myself wonder at the blindness of the 
people. Ali's safe though-——as yet—bavnt got 
my letter to Arnold—-take care they shan’t— 
keep Ned Livingston in good humour—make a 
bargain with him—won't enter up his bonds to 
government, while he keeps my leiter snug 
What’are AN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 
the PUBLIC MONEY, where my Oilice is at stake! 

[from a British paper. } 
A DEVIL’S ADVENTURES. 

It is now above four hundred years that I 
have sojeurned in this lower world; and as I did 
hot remain at any fixed post, I had an opportu- 
nity of visiting a great many people. ‘The so- 
ciety in which I generally lived, was that of phi- 
losophers and men of letters; and if | had not 
taken a fancy to propriety, I should have remain- 
ed with them, because I do not like changing 
my lodgings; and when once I was lodged in 
the body of one of those men, I could remain 
there as long as T liked. During the course of 
the last century, I remained for forty years in 
the head of a philosopher, who, to the very last 
hour of his life, gave me constant employment. 
You will suppose that I had time enough to ex- 
amine every part of my lodging, and that I can- 
Not easily forget the kind of furniture that I 
found in it. His head was divided into several 
cells, some of the principal of which I will 
describe to you. The cell which was called the 
Sovereignty of the People, was inhabited by a 
reat fury, armed from head to foot, and sur- 
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rounded by a number of little sovereigns, who 
were in great agitation at his feet, calling upon 
him loudly for bread, for tribunes, for woollen 
bonnet, and wooden shoes; and they made so 
dreadful an uproar, that, Devil as [ am, I found 
the post was not tenable. The cell of Universal 
Toleration presented a singular coutrast with 
the tithe which it bore. Vanity, pride, and the 
desire of governing, had taken complete posses- 
sion of it; and [ never met any thing else there 
but little despots, peevish and meddling, always 
eady to declare war against those, who were not 
oftheir opinion. The cell of Perfection gave me 
at first some uneasiness, because we Devils can- 
not get cleverly through our work in this lower 
world, unless there are people a little disposed 
to adopt the plan of perfection laid down for 
them by modern metaphysicians. But in exam- 
iningclosely what was passing in this cell, I found 
[ had no great reason for alarm, for the more my 
good man of a philosopher laboured to furnish it 
with ideas, the more it seemed to me that he 
emptied it of common sense. The cell of Ex- 
perience was there only to make up the number: 
{ cannot tell you what was in it, for I never saw 
it open. 

After remaining forty years with this philo- 
sopher, I entered the body of an old poet, whom 
[ hoped to remain with until his death; but I 
found it impossible to remain above six months, 
without running the risk of dying with hunger. 
But that was not the only disagreeable circum- 
stance attached to my new habitation; you know, 
or you do not know, that we Devils take the 
opportunity, when our hosts are asleep, to take 
the air and a little recreation: now, ihe chamber 
in which he lived was so stmali, that I might 
as well remain in his bedy, witch I constant- 
ly did all night. His poor neighbours, who 
lived under him, for there were none above 
him except owls, felt the inconvenience as 
much as I did, for he would jump out of bed at 
one o'clock in the morning to continue a bad 
play, the characters and songs of which he re- 
peatedly sung with so much vociferation, that it 
was impossible for any one, who lived within 
two hundred yards of him, to sleep. 

It was this man that disgusted me with po- 
verty, and, consequently, with men of letters.— 
Though [ was afterwards sufficiently tired of 
demagogues, because they had a great deal of 
wickedness, and very little common sense ; yet, 
I must confess, that the ten years I passed with 
them, appeared to me not so long as the six 
months] spent with the poet. ‘Lhe greater part 
of the extraordinary persons I met with during 
that time, in popular societies, were not very well 
acquainted with good living, and consequently I 
was always in danger of dying with hunger; and 
now that their kitchen is threatened with a 
counter-revolution, I am glad to decamp and 
seek my fortune elsewhere. If then I wish now 
to enter the body of a man of property, it is be- 
cause I am tired of spare diet; and property 

eems now secured in a way that leaves me no 
uneasiness upon the subject. 


SKETCH OF JOMN AND JOSIAH BOYDELL, 

Illustrious artists, who, by their industry and 
eminent abilities, have raised themselves to a 
very respectable rank and situation in life. They 
have been long known to the public as munifi- 
cent patrons of the fine arts) The Shakspeare 
Gailery is a most magnificent testimony of their 
public spirit, «nd their love of the arts, and will 
transmit their names with honour to posterity. 
Their superb edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
their History of the principal Rivers of Great 
Britain, and other works, have procured them a 
just and extensive reputatioa, Mr. Alderman 


Boydell has acquitted himself with singular ho- 
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nour in the arduous and important duties of acity 
magistrate. When he served in the office of 
Lord Mayor of London, in 1792, his affability to 
his fellow-citizens, his impartial administration 
of public justice, and his assiduous attention to 
the weighty concerns of his elevated station, 
united in endearing him to all ranks and descrip- 
tions of people, and distinguished him as an 
amiable model for succeeding chief magistrates. 
SKETCH OF HENRY BUNBURY, FSQ. 

Brother to Sir Thomas Charles Banbury, Bt. 
This gentleman is an Artist of considerable. 
eminence in the serious, but of still superior 
merit in the humorous and ludicrous, depart- 
ments of drawing. He may with propriety be 
denominated the Hogarth of his day. In 1787, 
he published a series of ludicrous Prints on the 


Stbject of Horsemanship, accompanied by In-_ 


structions in that Art, written in a very happy 
vein of irony. The title of the volume is Hints 
to bad Horsemen, by Geoffry Gambado. ‘The 
Progress of a Lie: a Long Story, and numerou¢ 


other productions of his facetious pencil, are well « 


known and justly celebrated. His most admired 
drawing bears the name of Lord'’s-day Evening 
Amusements. 
<n 
SKETCI OF THE REY. ANDREW BURNABY, D.De 

Archdeacon of Leiceste, of which place he is 
a native, and Vicar of Greenwich. He has pub- 
lished a quarto volume of pleasing and instruct. 
ing * Pravels through the middle Settlements in 
North America:’ Six single Sermons of uncom- 
mon elegance and beauty : and a Sermon preach- 
ed not long ago in Greenwich church, on the 
occasion ofa national fast. — 


oowwze 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

A cursory reader, or a mere lounger, will 
probably satisfy his curiosity by simply looking 
at the title of the Review, in our front page, and, 
terrified at the imaginary horrors of a disserta- 
tion on Law, will fly to Levity or to Poetry for 
relief. But he who, with an eyg at once quick and 
strong, is capable of razing stedfastly at the radi- 
ance of Truth, will recur again and again to an 
article, replete with just criticism, wholesome 
doctrine, and accurate discriminations. It would 
be injustice to the author, not to add, that his 
essay exhibits ail the accuracy of a lawyer’s 
learning, and all the force of a scholar’s style. 
The value of this journal would be greatly en- 
hanced, and the Editor's benefit, as well as the 
wishes of the public, would be effectually con- 
sulted, if our ingenious friend would, every week, 
write at least ove paper forthe Portfolio. We 
hope if, according to his intimation, he defer his 
lucubrations untii the Spring, that they will come 
flying to us, 

Cum Zephyris, et hirundine prima. 


We exult to hearagain from the TRANSLATOR 
of Anacxeon. ‘lhe poetry of Mr. Moore can 


-scarcely fail to delight those, who are versed in 


the philosophy of pleasure. 

If, after all, we must with Wilmot own, 

The cordial drop of life is /ove alone, 

And Swift cry wisely, ‘* Vive la Bagatelle,” 

The man, that loves and laughs, must sure do well. 

‘ ANGELO’ is a very harsh and puritanic wre 
ter. We do not wish to give currency to such 
bitter invectives againstlovely woman. We sua 
pect that ‘ANGELO’ is benumbed by the Sioi¢ 
apathy, or rather like his namesake, the hypocri- 
tical deputy, in Shakspeare, affects to be rigid, the 
better to conceal. his propensities. 

‘Lord Angelo is precise, 

Stands at a guard with Envy, scarce confesses 
That his blood fiows, or that his appetite 

Is more to bread than stone. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. * 


Mr. OLpscHuooL,. - 


On the recent departure, from this city, of two young 


ladies, whose personal charms are their smallest at- 
tractions, the author was jocosely teazed to address 
some farewel lines to one of them, whom he had long 
cherished as a friend, and to whose absence it was 
believed he would not be indifferent. 

To sing the praises of her whom he loved, and to describe 
the gloom, that had overspread a whole circle, upon 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, was a task pe- 
euliarly congenial with his feelings, and eminently 
calculated to awaken al! the powers of poesy. But 
the Muses were not propitious. Calliope had been 
so completely taken in lately by one, who sung the 
‘ Wrath of Burr—the cause of all our woes,’ that she 
strongly advised her sisters to have nothing to do 
with any more of the Philadelphia wits. 

All his attempts, therefore, ended in despair at not be- 
ing able to express his feelings in language soothing 

» -to himself, and to which even she might listen. One, 
in particular, beginning in a very tender manner, 

And must we then, Eliza, part— 
was so insuflerably ridiculed by a mischievous female 
fricnd, that its mortified author was compelled to 
join in the laugh, and in the following burlesque, as 
an atonement for his presumption to satirize the or- 
dinary effusions of his more fortunate brethren. 

SEDLEY. 
JONATHAN TO JEMIMA, 
OR 
THE FOND SHEPHERD'S FAREWEL. 


When first [ heard that you must go, 
My cheeks they turn’d as white as snow, 
That I should be deserted so; 

Jemima! 


My heart, as father’s clock, was quick ; 

My voice, as mother’s cream, was thick, 

*And almost in my mouth did stick— 
Jemima! 


And when thou gav’st me thy white hand, 

¥ trembled so, I scarce could stand ; 

And o’er myself L lost command, 
Jemima! 


O you have kindled such a flame, 

That it, alas! no time can tame, 

Or ever fully quench—the same 
Jemima ! 


The mischief here that you have done, 

Though sore to us,—to you is fun, 

But almost makes us crazy run, 
Jemima! 


I caiunot guess for what you came, 

Since you already had aname, 

And could not hope t'increase your fame, 
Jemima! 


Ah ! surely love, you never can 
Encounter a more faithful man, 
Nor La lovelier maiden than 
Jemima! 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


o acertain great man, who has questi j i 
T t &g t » who h uestioned certain 
revealed truths. 


Thou talk’st of Reason'’s unassisted eye ; 

Lift then thy darling Reason to the sky— 
Paint, if thou wilt, the unincumber’d mind, 
Vast in its pow’rs, and in its views refin’d ; 
To truth aspiring on the wings of day, 

And spanning systems with a godlike sway— 





* Fyjend Jonathan here evinces not only his know- 
' human nature, but he also shews his researches 
ne poers. Huis classical readers will recollect the 

r, which one of Virgil’s heroce exhibit- 


othe occasion. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


The portrait you have form’d, you dread to own, 
And Guilt’s deep blushes o’er its shades are 
thrown: 

For has th’ Almighty thus inform’d the race, 

His truth to questien, and his laws deface? 

Bestow’d a mind, the Eternal’s mind to blame, 

And reason’s deathless force, His reason to de- 

fame? 

As well might Jove’s imperial bird defy 

The Pow’r that made him soar, because he soars 

so high. , 
LopIXus. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BATTLE OF HGHEN-LINDEN. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. - 

[A friend of the Port Folio, on his return to the United 
States, having turned over the two last volumes of 
that work, in expectation of finding the inclosed 
poem, was surprised at not meeting with it. Think- 
ing it probable that his first letter has miscarried, he 
has once more transcribed it; but, as he at present 


writes froma memory, he will not answer that there 
may not be some inaccuracies in the present be 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden shew’d another sight 
When the drums beat at the dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 
Lach warrior drew his battle blade, 
And furions every charger neigh’d 

To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then rush’d the steeds, to battle driven, 

Then shook the hills, by thunder riven, 

And, volleying like the bolt of heaven, 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


And redder still those fires shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of purpled snow, 

And bloodier yet shall be the flow 
Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn—yet scarce the lurid sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 

While furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens—on the brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave, 

Wave, Munich! all your banners wave! 
And charge with all your chivalry! 


Ah, few shall part when many meet ! 

‘The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET....TO MYRA. 


How sad the exile from his native skies, 
Doom'd on the shades of parted bliss to dwell; 
No ear to catch his penitential sighs, 

No voice to sooth him in his last farewel! 
Anxious he treads th’ inhospitable shore, 
And gazes anxious on the main, 

Where ling’ring Fancy loves to feign ; 
Till day’s last lustre bid her wake no more. 
Then Horror climbs the dusky wave, 
And beckons Madness to her grave ; 











Where, cradied by the surge to rest, 
Low sighs the passing gale ¢ Despair is blest!’ 
Ah, adder far, an exile from ¢hy charms, 
Pricnd , country, f-eedom, siniic in Myra’s arms. 
LoviNus. 








SELECTED POETRY. 
BALLAD. oi 
- 
While women, like soft music’s charms, % 
So sweetly bliss dispenses, 
Some favourite part each fair performs; 
In the concert of the senses. 
Love, great first fiddle in the band, 
Each passion quells and raises, 
Exploring, with a master’s hand, 
Nice Modulation'’s mazes; 
Till the rapt soul, supremely blest, 
Beams brightly in each feature, 
And lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Hark! with the pensive, in duet, 
The sprightly horn it mingles! 

The Prude’s the flute, and the Coquet 
The lively harp that tingles ! 

One boldly sweeps the yielding strings, 
While plaintive to’ther prates it; 

Like Caesar, this to victory springs, 
Like Fabius that awaits it. 

With various gifts to make us blest, 
Love skills each charming creature ; 

Thus, lovely woman stands confest 
The harmony of nature. 


Maids are of virginals the type, 
Widows the growling tymbal, 
Scolds are the shrill and piercing pipe, 
Flirts are the wiry cymbal. 
All wives piano fortes are, 
The base how old maids thump it, 
The bugle horn are archers fair, 
An amazon’s a trumpet. 

Thus, with rare gifts to make us blest, 
Love skills his favourite creature, 
And thus sweet woman stands confest 

The harmony of nature. 


SHORT CANES. 


Two bucks having lost their bamboos in a fray, 

Side by side swagger’d into a toy-shop one day, 

Each, by a new purchase his loss to repair— 

But, lo! when for payment our heroes prepare, 

All the cash in their pockets, together combin’d, 

For the purchase of one scarce sufficient they 
find. ? 

In common they buy it; and, nice to a hair, 

In two they divide it, and each takes his share. 

Our beaux economic, improving the hint, 

The length of their canes have determin’d to 
stint: 

And when they would buy, a whole company 
splice 

Their pence and their farthings, to make up the 
price. 

Hence, view the smart beau, and you soon as- 
certain 

The depth of his purse, by the length of his 
cane. 








EPIGRAM. 


Whoever seals the marriage vow, 
"Tis well agreed make one of two; 
But who can tell, save G— alone, 
What numbers may make two of one. 
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